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THE   CURSE  OF 
CHARITY 

By  JOSEPH   CLAYTON 


Why    are    people   to-day   talking    about   the    "curse"    of 
charity? 

No  one  speaks  of  the  "  curse  "  of  faith,  or  the  "  curse  " 
of  hope.  Why  is  it  that  charity,  greater  than  faith  or  hope, 
is  in  our  day  denounced  as  an  evil  thing?  That  unem- 
ployed workmen  inscribe  on  their  banners,  "  Curse  your 
charity;  give  us  work"? 

Socialists  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  people  who 
declaim  against  "  charity."  The  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  composed  of  persons  of  unquestionable  respect- 
ability, condemns  in  the  strongest  manner  possible  what  it 
calls  indiscriminate  charity,  and  attacks  with  fierceness 
any  general  and  unofficial  plan  for  clothing  the  naked  or 
feeding  the  hungry.  The  C.O.S.  objects  to  people  giving 
away  half-crowns  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the  way  that 
Mr.  Snagsby  did  in  "Bleak  House,"  and  regards  with 
horror  the  conduct  of  such  amiable  philanthropists.  And 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  as  strongly  anti- 
Socialist  as  it  is  anti-charity.  (In  fact,  it  is  anti-  every- 
thing except  organisation.) 

Then,  Middle-Class  Defence  Leagues  and  Ratepayers7 
Associations  are  always  to  be  found  up  in  arms  against 
proposals  for  social  amelioration,  attacking  these  proposals 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  "charities." 
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Middle-Class  Defence  Leagues  and  Ratepayers'  Associa- 
tions, like  the  C.  0.  S.,  are  also  against  Socialism. 

Therefore,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
"  charity "  when  Socialists  and  anti-Socialists  alike  are 
agreed  that  it  is,  under  present  conditions,  a  curse. 

Why  is  "  Charity  "  A  "  Curse?  " 

Why  has  poor  charity,  once  the  crown  and  glory  of  life, 
fallen  into  this  disrepute?  Charity,  all  said  and  done,  is 
but  another  name  for  love,  and  while  the  sourest  and 
sorriest  knaves  shrink  from  cursing  love,  we  are  all  shaking 
our  heads  over  the  wickedness  of  "  charity.' ' 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  just  because  "  charity  " 
has  forgotten  that  its  roots  are  in  love  and  equal  dealing 
between  man  and  man,  and  has  become  a  thing  so  alien  to 
human  affection  that  no  one  dare  call  it  love  (who  could 
speak  of  a  Love  Organisation  Society?),  that  mankind  is 
finding  "charity"  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  a  curse,  and 
a  tiresome,  unprofitable  business. 

Charity,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  degrades  and  injures  both 
the  donor  and  the  recipient;  it  curses  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes.  It  breeds  suspicion,  pride,  cunning,  mean- 
ness, and  a  thousand  petty  ills.  It  does  not  draw  man- 
kind together  as  love  should  do  in  social  human  fellow- 
ship ;  on  the  contrary,  it  separates  men  and  women  from 
their  fellows.  It  makes  of  the  giver  a  Pharisee,  thanking 
God  (often  unconsciously)  that  he  is  not  as  these  "poor" 
whom  he  investigates,  reports  upon,  and  patronises,  and 
who  are  obviously  (to  him)  of  a  lower  and  inferior  species. 
It  makes  of  the  recipient  a  hypocrite,  compelled  to  wear 
a  smiling  face  for  the  sake  of  the  bounty,  or  a  grateful 
parasite  without  will  or  soul  to  call  his  own. 

At  the  best,  charity  feeds  the  vanity  and  egoism  of  the 
donor ;  at  the  worst  it  makes  him  a  tyrant  and  a  bully.  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne  in  "The  Egoist,"  and  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst  in  "Jane  Eyre,"  are  both  men  of  charity.  Uriah 
Heep  is  a  portrait  of  the  charity  bred.  And  our  modern 
up-to-date  charity  is  not  only  a  curse,  it  is  also  a  failure; 
a  wasteful,  profligate  failure. 

Let  us  look  into  this  matter  of  the  "curse"  of  charity 
first. 

Where    love    exists,    where   men    and     women     live    and 
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labour  together  as  friends  and  neighbours,  mutual  assist- 
ance is  the  natural  and  every-day  thing,  and  it  is  not  a 
duty  but  an  impulse  to  fulfil  any  neighbourly  office,  with- 
out any  thought  of  money  payment  in  return.  The 
"  charity  "  of  neighbours  in  a  community  where  the  sense 
of  human  fellowship  is  strong  obviously  brings  no  curse. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  social  intercourse — no  more 
hurtful  tiian  the  obtaining  of  a  lucifer  match  from  a 
casual  stranger,  or  the  borrowing  of  a  book  from  a  friend. 

The  average  man  and  woman  cannot  help  being  social, 
and  would  rather  gratify  any  simple  request  for  service 
from  a  friend  or  acquaintance  than  ieave  it  undone.  But 
the  performance  of  such  services  we  do  not  call  "charity." 

The  non-recognition  of  human  brotherhood,  the  denial  of 
a  common  human  equality,  the  belief  that  the  strong  and 
the  cunning  do  well  to  prey  on  the  weak  and  simple — where 
these  things  are  rife  there  does  "charity"  become  a 
curse.  It  is  permitted  only  as  a  medicine  for  the  afflicted, 
a  favour  to  the  needy,  the  special  perquisite  of  "  the  poor." 
Whereas  in  a  healthy  state  of  society  charity  will  have  no 
such  base  limits  and  morbid  associations,  but  will  be  fully 
and  freely  recognised  as  the  inheritance  of  all,  and  the 
gifted  man  and  the  cripple,  the  brilliant  woman  and  the 
dull  alike,  will  call  for  the  charity  of  their  neighbours  and 
will  not  be  refused. 

Charity  to-day  and  in  England  degrades  and  injures  those 
with  whom  it  comes  in  contact,  because  it  is  regarded  as 
the  special  property  of  the  poor.  And  poverty,  com- 
pulsory poverty,  not  the  voluntary  poverty  of  those  who 
give  up  all  for  the  sake  of  a  great  cause,  is  a  loathsome 
thing. 

The   Badge   of   Misery. 

The  connection  of  charity  with  poverty  or  pauperism 
(an  uglier  but  more  expressive  word)  is  responsible  for  the 
curse  and  degradation.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  other- 
wise? 

That  a  human  being  with  the  will  to  live,  wanting  to 
live,  should  be  obliged  to  ask  of  a  fellow  human  being,  and 
to  ask  abjectly  and  submissively,  for  the  means  of  a  liveli- 
hood, and  should  wander  hungry,  and  cold,  and  workless  at 
the  refusal  of  this  request,  is  a  disgusting  and  discreditable 
state  of  affairs,  and  charity  bestowed  upon  the  unfortu- 
nates who  have  not  only  begged  for  permission  to  be 
allowed  to  live,  but  have  been  refused,  is  but  the  badge  of 
the  destitute. 
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What  independent  or  even  moderately  self-respecting 
person  can  put  up  with  the  conditions  that  go  with  the 
receipt  of  charity  in  London  to-day?  Where  any  spark  of 
personal   freedom   remains   is   charity  tolerable? 

Some  40  of  50  persons  die  every  year  in  London  rather 
than  surrender  to  the  terms  of  the  professional  almoner. 

Take  the  conditions  of  relief  from  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  for  the  poor  and  destitute. 

An  immediate  response  to  the  appeal  for  help  is  strongly 
deprecated  by  the  C.  O.  S. — because,  says  the  C.  O.  S. 
official,  the  appellant  is  more  likely  than  not  to  be  a  liar. 
(Obviously,  human  brotherhood  and  common  human 
equality  are  outside  the  reckoning  of  the  C.  O.  S.  The 
average  man  does  not  ordinarily  reckon  his  brother  or  his 
neighbour  to  be  a  liar  and  a  thief.) 

So  a  long  list  of  questions  has  to  be  put  to  the  unhappy 
suppliant  for  relief.  Who  are  his  or  her  parents?  How  do 
these  parents  get  their  living?  What  are  the  previous 
addresses  of  the  applicant?  What  references  can  he  or 
she  offer?  What  relations  does  he  or  she  possess?  Has  he 
any  debts?     Is  the  rent  owing? 

These  are  but  the  initial  inquiries  of  a  C.  O.  S.  official. 
All  the  confidences  that  might  be  poured  out  to  an  intimate 
friend  are  required  of  the  C.  0.  S.  almoner  before  help  is 
likely  to  come.  At  the  end,  after  much  waiting,  the 
applicant  will  be  lucky  to  get  a  few  shillings. 

Can  anyone  doubt  the  humiliation  involved  in  these  pre- 
ceedings  to  be  a  curse? 

Take  the  treatment  of  the  poor   in  our  hospitals. 
The   best   surgical    and   medical    advice   is   at   their    dis- 
posal. 

Granted.  But  on  what  conditions?  That  hospital 
patients  submit  without  a  murmur  to  jocular  impertinences 
or  the  harsh  and  brutal  insolence  of  the  hospital  staff.  If 
an  operation  is  badly  performed,  or  if  the  patient  is 
neglected,  there  is  no  redress.  The  hospital  patient  is  an 
object  of  "  charity  "  ;  that  is  dinned  into  his  ears  daily — till 
he  curses  the  hour  that  made  him  enter  the  place. 

Look  at  the  "charitable"  agencies  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  Church  Army. 

Only  those  who  are  lost  to  life  in  whom  hope  is  dead 
will  seek  the  shelters  of  these  agencies.  They  are  the 
penitentiaries  for  fallen  men  for  whom  the  world  promises 
no  resurrection.  Are  the  penitentiaries  for  fallen  women 
any  better?  Does  "charity"  bring  health  and  healing 
in  such  places? 

Turn  from  these  "organised"  charities  to  the  coals  and 
blanket  distributions.  What  is  the  price  paid  in  most 
districts  for  these  doles? 

Submission  to  the  donor.       In  rural  districts  commonly 
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the  loss  of  political  and  religious  independence.  In 
London  it  is  very  much  the  same.  To  receive  these 
charities  it  is  at  least  expected  that  the  recipient  shall 
show  his  gratitude  to  the  donor. 

Parliamentary  candidates  do  not  subscribe  to  local 
charities  without  the  reasonable  expectation  of  gleaning 
votes  at  election  times,  and  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
appointed. 

How  many  churches  in  our  cities  would  be  esteemed  or 
valued  for  the  faiths  they  enshrine  if  they  ceased  to  be  dis- 
tributing agencies  of  coals  and  blankets? 

The  Case  of  the  Children. 

By  common  consent  children  must  not  be  allowed  to 
starve  in  a  country  where  wealth  abounds. 

Forty  years  ago  the  nation  decided  that  all  its  children 
must  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning.  It  has  now  de- 
cided that  necessitous  children  must  be  fed. 

No  stigma  of  "charity"  rests  on  our  public  elementary 
schools  in  the  matter  of  education,  but  the  clothing  and 
feeding  of  children  is  still  accomplished  as  a  charity,  to  be 
granted  only  at  the  prayer  of  poverty. 

Poverty  is  not  made  the  condition  of  elementary  educa- 
tion :  why  should  it  be  made  a  condition  of  physical  neces- 
sities for  our  children? 

With  the  disappearance  of  poverty  would  go  the 
"charity"  of  feeding  and  clothing  in  the  schools. 

Public  opinion  and  parental  instinct  prevent  the  children 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  middle-class  from  being  starved. 
When  poverty  no  longer  rests  on  the  working  class,  famished 
and  ill-clad  children  will  no  longer  be  found  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  poverty  and  not  good 
will  has  forced  "  charity  "  into  our  schools.  The  trouble 
with  "the  poor  "  is  that  they  are,  in  their  misery  and  long 
suffering,  content  to  receive  as  doles  of  charity  what  the 
rich  claim  as  "a  right,"  and  as  no  more  than  their  due 
and  just  deserts. 

No  whisper  of  "charity"  prevents  the  rich  man's  son 
from  enjoying  free  meals  provided  by  scholarships  of  old 
endowment  at  our  public  schools  and  universities. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Gerald  Balfour  take  their  £1,000  or  so  a  year  pen- 
sions from  the  public  funds  because  they  once  were  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  laugh  at  the  notion  of  being  demoralised  or 
degraded  by  the  receipt  of  "charity."  Poverty,  and 
poverty  alone,  makes  charity  a  curse. 

A  Curse  to  the  Donors. 

The  charity  of  our  time  curses  him  that  gives  no  less  than 
hiin  who  takes. 
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It  has  created  a  professional  class  of  charity-mongers, 
people  who  live  by  the  distribution  of  alms;  and  these  are 
as  parasitical  as  the  folks  to  whom  they  distribute.  A 
little  brief  authority,  a  sense  of  importance,  the  knowledge 
that  they  can  confer  some  measure  of  comfort  or,  by  with- 
holding, cause  bitter  distress — these  are  the  privileges  of 
the  professional  agents  of  charity. 

The  responsibilities  committed  to  this  class  are  con- 
siderable, and  they  can  feather  their  own  nests  in  the  pro- 
cess of  charitable  relief  without  fear  of  reproach.  That 
such  appropriation  of  charity  for  feathering  purposes  does 
take  place,  the  Charity  Organisation   Society  warns  vls. 

"  The  officials  are  sometimes  absolute  managers,  some- 
times even  managers  primarily  in  their  own  interests." 
(See  Introduction  to  Annual  Report  and  Digest  of 
Charities,  1909.) 

Occasionally,  criminal  proceedings  disturb  these  managers, 
but  not  often.  The  C.  0.  S.  (always  on  the  look-out  to  spot 
the  failings  of  mankind)  has  also  a  timely  word  to  say  on 
the  methods  employed  by  the  charitable. 

"  Charities  are  puffed,  advertised,  and  pleaded  for  in  a 
self-seeking,  self-laudatory  style,  as  if  bent  on  gaining  the 
applause  of  men ;  or  they  are  aided  by  dinners,  festivals, 
balls,  and  the  like,  as  if  they  should  find  a  place  among  the 
pastimes  of  society,  and  make  money  out  of  its  fashionable 
pleasures/ '     (See  same  Introduction.) 

The  Failure  of  Charity. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  spent  on  charity,  the  vast 
array  of  reports  and  appeals,  the  army  of  charitable  agents, 
the  homes  and  hospitals,  the  bazaars  and  garden  parties, 
and  the  whole  paraphernalia  and  machinery  of  charity 
organisation,  the  business  is  a  failure.  It  does  not  accom- 
plish its  purpose. 

The  evils  committed  in  the  name  of  charity  might  be 
pardoned  if  the  charity-mongers  really  were  successful  in 
their  efforts  to  relieve  misery  and  cure  disease.  But 
poverty  is  not  diminished  by  charity ;  misery  still  stalks 
in  our  streets,  sickness  is  still  unhealed. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  matter  we  shall  find, 
"  charity  "  itself  to  be  one  of  the  very  causes  of  our  pre- 
sent distress.  Our  charitable  institutions  are  maintaining 
the  very  ills  they  seek  to  destroy.  They  help  in  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  people  and  then  set  out  to  relieve 
poverty. 

The  good  Samaritan  was  not  responsible  for  the  plight  of 
the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho;  but  our  wealthy  Samaritans,  with  their  rents 
from  slum  properties,  their  profits  from  overworked,  under- 
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paid  labour,  their  dividends  on  brewery  shares,  and  their 
strenuous  opposition  to  all  legislative  proposals  for  a  less 
uneven  distribution  of  national  wealth,  are  hand  and  glove 
with  the  highwaymen,  and  are  only  willing  to  have  com- 
passion while  they  get  their  share  of  the  swag. 

Several  of  our  noble  Samaritans  have  already  notified  the 
public  that  their  "  charities "  must  cease  because  the 
Government  threatens  to  curtail  their  enjoyment  of  the 
plunder,  and  we  may  look  for  a  general  scuttle  of  the 
patrons  of  charity  when  the  country  takes  up  in  earnest 
the  task  of  reportioning  the  products  of  industry  and  of 
re-arranging  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  national  workshop. 

The  Cost  of  Charity. 

The  cost  of  our  charitable  agencies  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  question  is  whether  all  the  money  and  labour  de- 
voted to  our  charities  could  not  be  employed  in  a  more 
wholesome  and  helpful  manner.  The  Charity  Commis- 
sioners' Report  for  1908  gives  us  some  figures  of  sums  raised 
for  various  new  charitable  purposes  in  1908 : 

£    s.    d. 

Medical  relief  363,206     6  11 

Pensions  82,578     1     9 

Almshouses        62,181  11     9 

Relief  money,   or  kind        124,943  18     8 

Ecclesiastical — 

Church  of   England 380,051  10  11 

Other  religious  bodies           32,092     0     2 

Public  purposes          52,932  16     0 

Miscellaneous               271,594  11     4 


1,369,580  17    6 


But  these  figures  give  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
income  of  charity  in  1908.  In  the  Annual  Register  and 
Digest  of  Charities  for  1909  (published  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society),  we  get  a  fuller  statement: 

Charitable    contributions  £3,668,022 

Payments  of  patients        955,847 

Interest  on  funds 1,537,712 

Legacies      , 735,197 

Industrial  receipts  367,080 

Local  charities         ...         ...         ...         ...        419,883 


7,259,858 
Ecclesiastical   charities      ...         ...         ...     2,386,662 
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£10,066,403 


Ten  millions  devoted  in  the  year  1908  to  charity  in 
England  ! 

And  this  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  truth  of 
charitable  expenditure.  For  a  large  number  of  charities 
are  not  included  here,  some  because  they  issue  no  public 
statement  of  accounts,  and  others  because  they  issue  no 
balance-sheet  at  all. 

No  possible  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  moneys  raised 
by  the  countless  jumble  sales  and  petty  sales  of  work  for 
charitable  purposes.  And  no  one  can  even  guess  at  the 
sums  given  every  year  to  the  thousands  of  mendicants  in 
our  streets. 

Of  course,  the  incomes  of  our  charities  are  not  entirely 
expended  on  charity :  the  cost  of  administration  must 
always  be  remembered. 

For  instance,  the  seven  metropolitan  hospitals  with 
medical  schools  had  the  following  incomes  and  official  ex- 
penditure in  1906 — the  latest  return  published  in  the 
Charities  Register  and  Digest  for  1909 : 


Income 

Cost  of 

Administration 

Charing  Cross  ... 

... 

..  £19,178 

...      £1,248 

Guy's       

... 

..     76,670 

2,962 

King's  College 

. . .   • 

..     19,150 

1,545 

Middlesex 

...         . 

..     25,229 

1,748 

Royal  Free 

... 

..     17,201 

1,293 

St.    George's 

... 

..     36,796 

1,758 

St.  Mary's,   Paddington 

..     22,564 

1,833 

£215,788 


£12,387 


All  these  hospitals,  except  Guy's  and  the  Royal  Free,  show 
a  deficit  in  their  balance-sheets;  all  are  clamouring  for 
financial  help.  The  cost  of  administration  includes  adver- 
tising, appeals  for  help,  and  means  the  employment  of  a 
horde  of  unproductive  labourers. 

Some  of  the  smaller  hospitals  of  London  are  even  more 
expensive    in    their    management. 


Great   Northern 

Homoeopathic 

London   Temperance   . . . 

Metropolitan    (Kingsland) 

N.W.  London 

Poplar 

Seamen's,   Greenwich 

W.   London 


Income 

Cost  of 

Administration 

...£21,008 

...      £1,853 

...     8,106 

615 

...       9,525 

744 

...     13,890 

2,393 

...       3,396 

344 

...     12,276 

967 

...     19,064 

2,791 

...     11,957 

1,320 

£99,222 


£11,027 


'j.ne  Surgical  Aid  Society,  with  an  income  of  £24,570,  spent 
no  less  than  £3,786  on  management  last  year. 

A  summary  of  the  charitable  institutions  and  their  in- 
comes (from  the  Charities  Register  and  Digest  for  1909) 
gives  us  the  following  figures : 


For  the  Blind  (120) 

...£322,468 

,,     Deaf  and  Dumb  (26)     ... 

...       78,448 

„     Cripples  (11)        ...         

...       24,164 

,,     Lunatics  (7) 

...     151,843 

,,     Inebriates   (7) 

...       16,496 

,,     Idiots  and  Imbeciles  (7) 

...     100,047 

,,     Epileptics  (4)       

...       23,184 

,,     Incurables   (22) 

...     137,478 

Hospitals   (General)    (143) 

...1,184,494 

Surgical  Aid  (11)        

...       38,269 

Convalescent  Homes  (214)   ... 

...     341,777 

Dispensaries   (60) 

...       51,354 

Nursing  Institutions  (35) 

...       57,026 

General  Relief  (233)  (soup  kitchens 

,  etc.)    1,011,243 

Prisoners'  Aid  (19) 

...       35,420 

Penitentiaries  (159)    ... 

...     143,767 

That  many  of  these  institutions  are  doing  useful  work 
amidst  our  present  social  disorder — work  that  must  be  done 
if  we  have  any  sense  of  public  decency  and  mutual  respon- 
sibility— is  quite  true.  But  the  question  remains : 
For  whom   are  these  asylums  and   hospitals  required? 

Not  for  the  rich  certainly,  nor  yet  for  the  moderately 
wealthy.  Complaints,  indeed,  go  up  from  needy  medical 
men  that  people  use  the  hospitals  who  could  afford  to 
engage  a  professional  man  at  home. 

Poverty  brings  patients  to  the  hospital ;  without  poverty 
the  millions  expended  yearly  on  our  hospitals  would  not  be 
required. 

A  few  small  hospitals  for  accidents  would  be  sufficient 
when  poverty  no  longer  filled  the  wards,  and  the  extrava- 
gant expenditure  on  advertising,  the  handsome  salaries 
of  secretaries,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Of  course,  the  cry 
would  be  raised  by  the  medical  profession,  "But  what 
becomes  of  our  medical  schools?  How  are  we  to  learn  the 
art  of  surgery  if  the  poor  are  no  longer  in  our  hospitals  to 
be  operated  upon?" 

"  Really,  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  that  is  no 
concern  of  ours.  We  cannot  maintain  poverty  and  disease 
in  order  that  you  may  become  adepts  at  your  profession. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  it 
is  more  important  for  a  nation  to  possess  health 
than  any  number  of  hospitals  and  medical  schools. 
Poverty    creates   the   demand    for   hospitals.        Instead    of 
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devoting  our  energies  to  the  upkeep  of  hospitals  and 
charitable  asylums  the  time  has  come  to  strike  at  the  roots 
of  disease  and  get  rid  of  poverty. " 

Poverty  and   Consumption. 

It  is  not  the  Socialist  alone  who  insists  that  sickness  and 
disease  are  the  direct  outcome  of  poverty. 

The  evidence  of  medical  experts  on  the  disease  known  as 
consumption  has  been  delivered  over  and  over  again  to 
prove  that  bad  food  and  want  of  fresh  air  are  ready  causes, 
of  this  scourge  of  our  civilisation. 

Colonel  Montefiore,  of  the  C.  0.  S.,  notes  that  "  the  un- 
skilled labouring  class  claims  the  largest  number  of 
victims." 

Medical  experts  also  point  out  how  consumption  drives 
people  into  the  abyss  of   destitution. 

"Forty  per  cent  of  paupers  dying  from  phthisis  have 
been  reduced  to  pauperism  by  this  disease  independently  of 
all  other  causes."  Dr.  Nathan  Raw. 

"  One-eleventh  of  all  pauperism,  costing  in  England  and 
Wales  £10,500,000  a  year,  arises  from  consumption." 

J.  B.  Huber,  M.D. 

Both  these  statements  are  made  by  medical  men  of  high 
standing,  and  are  published  in  the  Charities  Register.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  Dr.  Huber  and  Dr.  Raw  have  never  come 
under  the  charge  of  being  Socialists. 

A  third  medical  opinion  declares  quite  frankly  that 
"  charity,"  with  all  its  expenditure,  is  not  strong  enough 
to  cope  with  this  fell  disease. 

"  Individual  beneficence,  voluntary  effort,  and  local 
enterprise  and  co-operation  have  accomplished  much  for 
the  consumptive.  It  is,  however,  now  generally  admitted 
that  private  philanthropy  is  altogether  inadequate  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  question." 

Thus  Dr.  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Editor  of  the 
"  British  Journal  of  Tuberculosis,"  in  an  article  on  "  The 
Case  of  the  Consumptive,"  in  the  Charities  Register. 

Dr.  Kelynack  and  his  colleagues  say,  honestly  and  justly 
enough,  that  the  State  should  take  up  the  question  of  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  average  man  would  suppose  that  the 
doctors  having  called  attention  to  one  cause  of  the  disease 
— viz.,  poverty,  were  anxioua  that  the  State  should  deal 
radically  with  this  cause. 

But  the  strange  thing  is  that  these  medical  experts  profess 
no  anxiety  at  all  to  strike  at  poverty.  The  plague  spot  is 
not  to  be  disturbed  ;  all  that  England  can  do,  apparently,  is 
to  spend  more  sums  on  the  victims  of  the  disease  and  their 
medical  attendants ! 

Plain  common  sense  can  only  stand  amazed  at  the  queer 
reasoning  of  these  high  priests  of  medicine. 


Poverty  and  Drink. 

Drunkenness  calls  into  operation  the  forces  of  charity. 
Disease  and  weakness,  crime  and  pauperism — in  all  these 
directions  the  drunkard,  if  he  be  a  poor  man,  is  very  apt 
to  stray  and  fall. 

And  when  he  has  strayed  and  fallen,  and  not  before,  the 
charitable  agency  comes  along  and  helps  to  pick  him  up  ; 
that  is  if  he  promises  not  to  get  drunk  again.  The 
charitable  are  always  troubled  about  the  drinking  habits  of 
1  'the  poor."  I  do  not  know  that  gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness are  less  bestial  when  indulged  in  by  the  rich,  but  they 
certainly  cause  less  distress  to  the  charity  expert.  The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  and  all  similar  agencies  never 
dream  of  requiring  their  vice-presidents,  committeemen, 
and  general  patrons  to  abstain  from  alcohol,  and  are  not 
even  shocked  at  the  gross  over-eating  and  drinking  at  com- 
pany feasts  in  the  City,  at  festival  banquets,  and  charity 
dinners. 

The  greedy  and  drunken  rich  get  no  help  from  charity, 
and  they  are  left  to  their  fate.  (Generally  this  is  nothing 
more  serious  than  heavy  medical  attendance,  and  annual 
visits  to  Homburg  and  Biarritz.) 

But  the  intemperance  of  the  poor  is  a  constant  theme  of 
melancholy  to  our  professional  almoners  and  philan- 
thropists, and  numerous  and  varied  are  the  charitable 
activities  for  the  relief  of  impecunious  sufferers  from  ex- 
cessive drinking. 

"  Drunkenness/ '  said  the  Scotchman,  "may  lead  to 
vice."  Certainly,  drunkenness  in  a  poor  man  may  lead 
(and  does  lead)  to  loss  of  work  and  loss  of  health.  In  the 
case  of  the  rich  man  such  results  are  not  so  obvious. 

Druukenness.  then,  like  consumption,  being,  by  common 
consent,  an  affliction  that  falls  more  heavily  on  the  working 
class  than  on  other  classes  of  the  community.  Let  us  get 
at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Inebriate  homes  and  repressive  legislation  will  no  more 
rid  the  nation  of  intemperance  than  sanatoria  and  anti- 
spitting  by-laws  will  abolish  consumption. 

Consumption  has  its  roots  in  poverty,  and  thrives  on  the 
industrial  conditions  that  surround  and  harass  the  work- 
ing class. 

So  with  drunkenness. 

"  The  close  connection  between  a  craving  for  drink  and 
bad  housing,  bad  feeding,  a  polluted  and  depressing 
atmosphere,  long  hours  of  work  in  over-heated  and  often 
ill-ventilated  rooms,  only  relieved  by  the  excitements  of 
town  life,  is  too  self-evident." 

These  words  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Phvsical  Deterioration,  London,  1904. 
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Substitute  "  consumption  "  for  "a  craving  for  drink " 
and  they  are  equally  true. 

Poverty  begets  the  craving  for  drink,  as  it  begets  con- 
sumption, and  then  the  drunkard  and  consumptive  fall 
easily  into  hopeless  pauperism.  And  the  voice  of  charity 
is  not  raised  against  the  poverty,  parents  of  the  misery 
and  disease,  but  merely  urges  in  polite  tones  the  claims 
of  poverty's  victims  on  our  attention. 

And  the  hands  of  eharity  are  not  out,  girt  with  good 
weapon,  to  do  battle  with  poverty,  but  are  engaged  in 
clerical  work  calculating  what  it  costs  to  run  an  inebriates' 
home,  and  the  pay  of  a  medical  officer  at  a  sanatorium. 
Surely,  without  omitting  the  inebriates'  home  and  the 
sanatorium,  our  charitable  friends  would  do  well  to  note 
the  close,  fatally  close,  connection  between  drunkenness  and 
the  evil  social  conditions  of  our  time,  and  then  to  come  into 
the  fray  and  break  a  lance  with  the  enemy  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  conditions. 

Charity  or   Socialism? 

The  fact  is  we  are  all  getting  such  a  tender  social  con- 
science, and  at  the  same  time  are  narrowing  our  sym- 
pathies, and  specialising  in  our  activities,  that  we  must 
needs,  in  these  days,  either  be  ranked  with  the  Socialists  or 
the  Charity  Organisers.  A  calm,  selfish  enjoyment  of  life  is 
as  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable  with  misery  sitting  at  our 
gates.  And  since  our  leisure  is  restricted,  and  the  measure 
of  our  strength  very  limited,  are  we  giving  that  leisure  and 
strength  to  Socialism  or  to  Charity? 

We  feel  bound  to  do  something  in  the  face  of  distress. 
We  cannot  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  The  good  Samaritan 
lives  in  all  of  us.  The  only  question  is  this,  while  doing 
our  best  for  the  particular  poor  man  whom  we  find  robbed 
and  wounded  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  state  of  that  road? 

Socialism  says:  Join  hands  all  of  us,  stop  the  robbery 
and  spoliation  on  the  road,  capture  the  robbers  and  tell 
them  they  have  got  to  droo  their  trade  and  live  honestly  or 
clear  out. 

Charity  says :  Form  committees  in  Jerusalem  and  Jericho, 
and  send  out  accredited  Samaritans  to  help  those  who  fall 
among  thieves  on  the  road.  And  since  we  cannot  possibly 
help  all,  and  some  are  quite  undeserving,  let  us  first  attend 
to  those  of  good  character.  Money  must  be  collected  for 
this  work,  and  we  shall  not  inquire  into  the  characters  of 
those  who  supply  the  funds  for  wine  and  oil,  as  it  is  not  our 
business  to  take  sides  between  the  robbers  and  the  robbed 
(especially  as  some  of  the  robbers  subscribe  very  hand- 
somely to  oar  funds) ;  all  we  can  do  in  the  name  of  charity 
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is  to  provide  necessary  bandages  and  nourishment,   and  a 
short  stay  at  a  convalescent  home  tor  those  we  succour. 

Which  is  likely  to  make  that  road  a  decent  thoroughfare 
— Socialism  or  Charity? 

Charity,  organised  or  unorganised,  will  leave  the  robbers 
in  full  possession  of  the  highway. 

Socialism  will  have  that  highway  cleared  so  that  men 
and  women,  youths  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  may 
all  travel  in  peace  and  good  fellowship. 

Which  is  your   choice,    Socialism  or  Charity? 

Are  the  robbers  for  all  time  to  ply  their  unholy  trade  un- 
hindered in  order  that  charity  may  come  along  when  the 
robbers  have  finished  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the 
fallen? 

Of  all  the  crimes  and  follies  committed  in  the  name  of 
charity  this  surely  is  the  worst — that  our  horrible  social 
conditions  are  to  continue,  and  that  industry  is  not  to  be 
freed  from  the  toll  of  landlord  and  capitalist,  because  to 
change  these  conditions  and  abolish  the  toll  would  interfere 
with  the  works  of  charity.  The  robbers  are  to  continue  on 
the  road,  otherwise  the  good  Samaritan  would  be  out  of  a 
job! 

Socialism  would  give  no  outlet  for  charity,  say  certain 
worthy  persons,  and,  therefore,  Socialism  must  be  opposed, 
and  Socialists  denounced. 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society  exists  for  "organising 
charitable  relief,  repressing  mendicity/'  and  "to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor." 

It  is  the  very  incarnation  of  modern  charity.  Its  presi- 
dent is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  three  Dukes,  ten 
Peers,  and  half-a-dozen  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church 
are  amongst  its  vice-presidents.  These  up-to-date  Samari- 
tans are  avowedly  anti-Socialist.  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Bedford,  Lord  Wemyss,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and 
Lord  Avebury  are  all  patrons  of  the  C.  0.  S.  No  wonder 
the  C.  0.  S.,  in  its  last  annual  report,  regards  with  horror 
and  dismay  such  moderately  Socialistic  enactments  as  old 
age  pensions,  free  meals  for  necessitous  school-children, 
relief  works  for  the  unemployed,  and  the  probable  fixing 
of  a  standard  or  minimum  wage  for  certain  scheduled 
trades. 

Charity  incarnate  in  the  C.  0.  S.  is  up  in  arms  against 
Socialism. 

And  the  odd  thing  is  that  the  C.  0.  S.  itself  is  quite 
alive  to  the  horrors  created  by  poverty.  It  even  tells  us 
that  "  all  thoughtful  people  agree  that  pauperism  is  a  dark 
blot  upon  our  social  system." 

The     Socialist     says,    Remove    this    blot — by    Socialism. 
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Land  and  capital  are  here — sufficient  with  co-operative 
labour  and  co-operative  distribution  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
all  of  us. 

Charity  (in  the  C.  0.  S.)  says,  By  no  means  remove  the 
blot,  but  use  blotting-paper  with  careful  discrimination, 
and  keep  on  using  blotting-paper.  The  blot  must  remain, 
our  vice-presidents  cannot  live  in  state  unless  ink,  is  spilt, 
but  be  sure  and  let  us  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
blotting-paper,  and  a  trained  army  of  skilled  professional 
blotters. 

Is  charity  in  this  matter  right,  or  Socialism? 

And,  after  all,  is  the  charity  of  the  C.  0.  S.  worthy  of 
support. 

Has  the  C.  0.  S.  any  claim  on  our  attention?  It  has 
certainly  not  repressed  mendicity.  London  swarms  with 
mendicants  in  spite  of  the  C.  0.  S. 

Charitable  relief  still  remains  unorganised ;  hospitals 
compete  against  each  other  for  funds,  and  fresh  charitable 
agencies  are  started  every  year.  Against  the  work  of  trade 
unions,  and  co-operative  societies,  public  elementary  schools 
and  socially-minded  municipalities,  what  can  the  C.  0.  S. 
show  for  its  efforts  "to  improve  the  poor"?  And  the 
C.  0.  S.  has  now  been  at  work  for  40  years. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  C.  0.  S.  alone  is  enough  to 
discredit  the  charity  that  vaunts  itself  against  Socialism. 

In  1907-8  the  London  Council  of  the  C.  O.  S.  spent 
£8,341  17s.  3d.  on  office  expenses,  and  £2,674  Is.  on  relief. 
The  District  Committees  of  the  C.  O.  S.  in  1907-8  spent 
£14,915  7s.  4d.  on  organisation  expenses,  and  £39,187  4s.  Id. 
on  relief. 

In  short,  the  C.  0.  S.  spends  quite  a  lot  of  money  on  its 
secretaries  and  inquiry  officers — its  chief  secretary  drawing 
£800  a  year,  and  its  general  assistant-secretary  £500 — and 
finds  employment  for  many  Samaritans  who  would  other- 
wise be  idle;  but  as  a  force  for  social  regeneration  it  is  a 
dead  failure. 

What  Will   Socialism   Do? 

It  may  be  urged — granted  that  charity  fails — what  will 
Socialism  do? 

Socialism  is  no  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  man.  It  will 
not  of  itself  cure  toothache  or  indigestion,  or  make  the 
foolish  become  wise.  It  will  not  banish  pride  or  vanity 
from  the  world.  Neither  will  it  destroy  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  or  order  aright  the  unruly  wills  and  affections  of  mankind. 

Socialism  cannot  stay  the  devastation  of  storm  and 
earthquake,  or  hinder  the  course  of  the  seasons.  Flood  and 
drought,  frost  and  hail  will  continue  to  play  havoc  with 
the  husbandman's  labour,  even  when  Social  Democracy  is 
an   accomplished   fact  in   Europe. 
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Let  us  admit  freely  the  limitations  of  Socialism,  and  the 
need  there  will  always  be  for  the  poet  and  prophet,  the  man 
of  science  and  the  man  of  faith,  while  ever  this  race  en- 
dures on  the  earth. 

But  one  thing  Socialism  will  do:  it  will  secure  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  a  sufficiency  of  food,  clothing, 
house-room,  and  leisure.  For  every  man  and  women  there 
will  be  honest  labour,  and  security  for  the  morrow.  It  will 
banish  poverty  from  the  land,  and  the  disease  and  vice  that 
wait  on  poverty.  As  the  nobleman's  serf  of  the  Middle 
Ages  has  gone,  and  we  have  in  his  stead  "the  free  and 
enlightened  working  class  elector,"  so  the  sweated  needle- 
woman and  chainmaker,  the  unemployed  mechanic,  and  the 
overworked  labourer  will  go  with  the  advent  of  Socialism, 
and  in  their  place  will  be  a  strong,  clean-limbed  people,  to 
whom,  as  to  all  sane  persons,  the  necessary  labours  of  the 
day  will  bring  health  of  body  and  peace  of  mind. 

England  had  to  get  rid  of  the  mediaeval  baron  with  his 
armed  retainers.  He  and  his  followers  had  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  become  a  nuisance.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  highwayman  was  also  voted  a  nuisance,  and 
had  to  go.  To-day  the  capitalist  and  the  landlord  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness,  and  must  go.  It  is  not  their  fault 
that  they  are  a  nuisance,  but  they  loiter  on  the  stage  and 
block  the  way  of  the  great  drama. 

We  are  moving  towards  a  co-operative  commonwealth, 
and  in  such  a  commonwealth  there  is  no  possible  place  for 
the  merely  idle  person,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  The 
co-operative  commonwealth  of  Socialism  will  find  the  notion 
of  providing  wealth  for  capitalists  and  landlords  as  in- 
convenient and  absurd  as  the  notion  of  serfdom  and  abso- 
lute monarchy  seems  to  us  to-day. 

The  Real  Scope  of  Charity. 

Charity  cannot  accomplish  the  work  of  ending  the  ex- 
ploitation and  robbery  of  the  poor ;  this  must  be  left  to 
Socialism.    But  charity  now  and  always  has  its  place  among  men. 

"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends. "  Charity  stands  or  falls  with 
fellowship  and  friendship.  It  is  the  privilege  of  equals, 
and  it  has  its  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
who  value  comradeship  and  social  goodwill. 

The  belief  in  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  in  the  essential 
oneness  of  mankind — that  is  the  inspiration  of  charity. 

Charity  sends  out  the  lifeboat  crew  to  the  vessel  in 
distress.  Charity  impels  the  miner  to  descend  in  rescue  of 
entombed  comrades,  no  matter  the  danger.  Charity  makes 
the  V.C.  hero,  and  drives  us  to  jump  into  rivers  and  ponds 
to  save  life. 

Charity    is   at   work   in   slums     and    alleys     in   the   dark 
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corners  of   our   cities,    where  men    and   women   toil   on    at 
starvation  wages  to  sustain  the  lives  of  those  they  love. 

Motives  are  mixed,  and  the  taint  of  vanity  is  found  in 
heroes. 

But  muoh  of  our  social  effort  to-day  has  its 
roots  in  charity.  There  is  real  comradeship  at  work  even 
in  the  social  clubs  and  university  settlements  of  our  towns ; 
and  the  flame  of  love  burns  in  many  a,  man  and  woman 
who  have  rejected  the  vanities  of  wealth  and  rank  to  share 
life  with  the  poorest  and  most  wronged. 

So,  too,  in  revolutionary  and  political  movements, 
charity,  the  love  of  one's  fellows,  faith  in  human  pro- 
gress, sends  men  and  women  to  Siberia  and  to  Holloway, 
to  the  scaffold  and  to  a  Board  of  Guardians,  to  speak  at 
street  corners,  and  to  wrestle  on  committees. 

"  Charity  never  faileth." 

If  in  this  day  of  fierce  struggle  for  existence,  when 
workman  competes  against  workman  for  a  job,  and  trades- 
man against  tradesman  for  a  customer,  and  the  loss  of 
work  and  custom  spells  ruin,  so  much  charity  is  seen,  what 
may  not  charity  accomplish  when  Socialism  shall  have  set  us 
free  from  the  sordid  and  baser  chains  to  earthly  existence, 
when  the  time  and  energy  now  devoted  to  outwitting  our 
neighbour,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  weakness,  shall  be 
at  liberty  for  social  ends?.  Will  there  be  lass  heroic 
charity — less  manning  of  lifeboats,  fewer  ventures  of 
rescue  on  sea  or  land? 

Will  a  man  no  longer  die  for  his  friend,  or  a  woman 
no  longer  die  for  her  friend  because  the  era  of  cut-throat 
competition   and  private  ownership  of  land  is  ended? 

Nay,  so  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure,  and  "  ever  storm, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  and  the  waywardness  of  our  own 
folk"  continue,  charity  will  have  its  ample  opportunities; 
for  "to  meet  such  troubles  and  overcome  them,  or  to  die 
in  strife  with  them — thia  is  a  great  part  of  a  man's  life." 

Mean  and  squalid  is  much  of  our  charity  to-day,  and  the 
name  and  the  thing  alike  are  scorned  and  cursed  by  hungry 
multitudes. 

But  Socialism  shall  restore  and  renew  the  despised 
charity,  and  grave  its  maxims  on  our  hearts,  and  all 
the  horrible  associations  of  modern  charity — charity  schools, 
charitable  agencies  and  bazaars,  and  charity  organisation 
shall  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  as  an  ugly  dream 
of  an  ugly  day. 

And  it  may  be  when,  under  Socialism,  charity  has  a 
fuller  and  wider  scope,  that  we  shall  talk  of  it  less,  and 
even  think  of  it  less,  and  take  it  for  granted  more. 

To  love  one's  neighbour  as  oneself  and  not  prate  about 
charity  seems  the  more  excellent  way  for  man. 
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MERRIE  ENGLAND. 

By  ROBERT  BLATCHFORD,     A  New  Edition. 
Paper  cover,  3d*  j  by  post  4^d«  Cloth,  1/*  j  by  post  1/2* 

"  Merrie  England  "  first  appeared  as  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Clarion  in  1892-3.  These  articles,  with  some 
revisions  and  additions,  were  afterwards  produced  in 
volume  form  at  a  shilling.  The  book  met  with  imme- 
diate success,  some  25,000  copies  being  sold. 

In  October,  1894,  the  Clarion  published  the  same 
book,  uniform  in  size  and  type  with  the  shilling  edition,  at 
the  low  price  of  One  Penny.  As  the  book  contained  206 
pages,  and  was  printed  by  trade-union  labour,  and  on 
British-made  paper,  it  could  only  be  produced  at  a  loss. 
This  loss  was  borne  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Clarion. 

The  sale  of  the  penny  edition  outran  all  expectations. 
No  one  supposed  that  more  than  100,000  would  be  called 
for,  but  in  a  few  months  over  700,000  had  been  sold, 
without  a  penny  being  spent  in  advertisement,  and  in 
face  of  the  tremendous  opposition  excited  by  Socialistic 
publications  in  those  days. 

Later  on  an  edition  was  published  at  3d.,  and  the  total 
sale  reached  nearly  a  million  copies. 

An  American  edition  is  said  to  have  sold  equally  well, 
and  the  book  was  translated  into  Welsh,  Dutch,  German, 
Scandinavian,  Spanish,  and  other  languages,  on  none  of 
which  editions,  it  may  be  remarked,  did  the  author  receive 
any  royalties. 

The  British  edition  has  been  out  of  print  for  some 
years,  and  there  has  recently  been  a  growing  demand  for 
the  book's  re-issue.  To  this  the  author  at  length  reluc- 
tantly acceded,  and  the  present  edition  was  announced. 
That  the  demand  was  real  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  orders  for  20,000  copies  were  placed  before  the  date 
of  publication,  and  the  new  issue  promises  to  sell  as  well 
as  the  first  threepenny  edition. 
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